THE  HEAD  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT

in the memorandum, except to remark that the
policy he was pursuing was one to which Seward
had given his assent at the outset. And he con-
cluded that, so far as the energetic prosecution
of policy was concerned, 'if this must be done,
I must do it. When a general line of policy is
adopted, I apprehend there is no danger of its
being changed without good reason or continu-
ing to be a subject of unnecessary debate; still
upon points arising in its progress I wish, and
suppose I am entitled to have, the advice of all
the Cabinet/ This was a rebuke to Seward. But
he took it well. Neither he nor Lincoln appears
to have divulged the affair to any other person
nor to have referred to it again. Lincoln's secre-
tary Nicolay saw the correspondence, and he
published it only after the two men were dead.1
The  incident  illustrates  Lincoln's  strength
and weakness as head of the government. He
had strength, but not continuing energy. The
first-rate   administrator  needs   both.   A  great
American, Alexander Hamilton, writing of the
Presidency in The Federalist in 1788, had said:
'Energy in the Executive is a leading character
in the definition of good government/ Lincoln
was ready in some things to act alone and in
opposition to his Cabinet. But he was not an
omnipresent supervisor of the administration.
He left it to his separate secretaries to control

i The document is contained in the Lincoln papers
formerly in the custody of Robert Lincoln, now in the Library
of Congress, and made available to the public on July 26,1947.
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